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Letter from 
the Director 

Fall is always a busy and deeply rewarding time 
for us at The Frick Collection. Along with a full 
calendar of events, lectures, concerts, and our 
special exhibition, the Frick will be offering a 
European travel program. These trips relate to 
the permanent collection and to upcoming exhi¬ 
bitions at 1 East Seventieth Street, exploring their subjects in a broader context. 

Our first trip, Renaissance Chateaux in the Loire Valley, will visit the private and public 
residences and gardens of Charles VIII, Louis XII, Francois I, and their contemporaries. 
This academic seminar, co-organized with the French Heritage Society, takes place from 
October 1 to 8. Goya Promenade: Madrid and Bordeaux, November 8 through 15, will visit 
the sites that inspired the great Spanish painter. The weeklong trip offers participants a 
chance to experience these European cities through the artist’s eyes and serves as a prelude 
to the February 2006 exhibition, Goyas Last Works , organized by Professor Jonathan Brown 
of the Institute of Fine Arts, New York, and Frick curator Susan Grace Galassi. I look for¬ 
ward to accompanying a small group of our friends and donors on these excursions, each of 
which provides an opportunity not only to see extraordinary art and architecture but also 
to meet important members of the cultural world, from directors and curators of major 
museums to private collectors. I invite you to learn more about this new program and to 
consider participating in future trips. 

The Autumn Dinner, on October 17, is a much-anticipated highlight of our social calen¬ 
dar. This year’s event will honor the twelfth Duke of Devonshire, whose family’s efforts to 
preserve and present the celebrated English country house Chatsworth have long inspired 
private collectors and museums worldwide. Henry Clay Frick visited Chatsworth in 1914, and 
his own appreciation of the treasure-filled historic home surely shaped his vision for the very 
special environment he created at The Frick Collection. 

I hope you will join us for what promises to be a memorable evening, celebrating one of 
America’s finest museums and one of England’s greatest houses. Your generous support of 
the Autumn Dinner will help to fund a full range of programs at both the Collection and the 
Frick Art Reference Library. 

Together with Madrid’s Museo Thyssen-Bornemisza and the Groeningemuseum in 
Bruges, The Frick Collection has organized Memling’s Portraits , which opens in New York 
October 12 and runs through the end of the year. The exhibition will offer the most com¬ 
prehensive gathering to date of works in this genre by the celebrated Netherlandish artist 
Hans Memling, who worked in Bruges during the fifteenth century. We are grateful to the 
sponsors of Memling s Portraits , particularly The Peter Jay Sharp Foundation, which not 
only has been a generous contributor to this and past exhibitions—including The Drawings 
of Francois Boucher (2003) and A Beautiful and Gracious Manner: The Art of Parmigianino 
(2004)—but also has pledged support for future exhibitions. 

I look forward to seeing you at one or more of these exciting events. 


With best wishes, 



Anne L. Poulet 
Director 
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ON OUR cover: 

Hans Meinling (c. 1435~1494)> detail of Portrait of 
a Young Man at Prayer , c. 1485-94, oil on panel, 
Museo Thyssen-Bornemisza, Madrid. Flower Still Life 
(back cover) is painted on the reverse of the portrait. 





















































UPCOMING EXHIBITION 


Memling’s Portraits 

October 12 through December 31, 2005 


H ans Memling’s oeuvre comprises 
some one hundred works, of which 
thirty are portraits. About two-thirds of 
these have been brought together for the 
Frick’s special exhibition Memling s Portraits, 
the most comprehensive survey to date of 
this aspect of his production. Executed in 
Bruges over a period of some twenty-five 
years, between 1470 and the artist’s death in 
1494, these panels bear eloquent witness to 
“Memling’s exasperatingly seamless evolu¬ 
tion,” as noted in 1998 by Memling scholar 
Dirk De Vos. While issues of chronology, 
authorship, and the identification of sitters 
have long been debated by historians, the 
panels themselves never fail to impress—and 
sometimes amaze us—by their humanity, 
truthfulness, and peerless technique. Often 
placed before radiant, tranquil landscapes 
(Memling’s signal innovation in portraiture), 
the sitters appear close to the picture plane, 
frequently in seven-eighths as opposed to 



the more conventional three-quarters view, 
their hands (or hats) occasionally extend¬ 
ing beyond the frame into the viewer’s own 
space. Measured and confident, Memling’s 
sitters assume their prosperity and social 
position with dignity and grace; their apparel 
is elegant and costly—Bruges was a center of 
cloth making, after all—but their adorn¬ 
ment is discreet and never ostentatious. In 
expression, they rarely falter from a reflective 
gravitas that is not without an intimation of 
keenly felt emotion. 

More or less similar in scale, format, and 
presentation (most of the works are half- 
lengths with hands), Memling’s portraits 
fulfilled both secular and religious functions. 
In fifteenth-century Netherlandish art gen¬ 
erally, portraiture had infiltrated devotional 
painting, as can be seen in Memling’s full- 
length standing Virgin (right), in which the 
anonymous donor kneels by his patron saint 
to receive the visit of the Mother and Child. 



Male donors often commissioned their like¬ 
ness as part of a devotional ensemble, and 
the panel of the finely appareled young 
man in prayer from the Museo Thyssen- 
Bornemisza (below, center)—perhaps a 
merchant involved in the Spanish wool and 
textile industry—might well have formed 
the left wing of a triptych in which the 
central image of a Virgin and Child would 
have been flanked on the right by a portrait 
of the man’s wife. Portraits might celebrate 
forthcoming nuptials, commemorate a long¬ 
standing union (see page 4), or, as in the 
case of the portrait of composer Gilles Joye, 
painted in 1472 (now in the Sterling and 
Francine Clark Art Institute, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts), have been created as an 
independent epitaph, to be placed near the 
sitter’s tomb at his death. Among the many 
independent portraits that Memling painted, 
several of those dating from the 1470s seem to 
have been commissioned to commemorate a 
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foreigners sojourn in Bruges. Such half- 
lengths, with waterways and swans dotting 
the lush countryside in the background, 
were particularly popular with the Italian 
bankers and merchants who did business in 
this international trading city. 

Quite recently, the handsome aquiline 
features of the curly-haired man hold¬ 
ing a Roman coin (page 2, left) have been 
identified as those of Bernardo Bembo, the 
humanist and patrician who, in 1473, resided 
as Venetian envoy at the Burgundian court 
of Charles the Bold. The palm tree in the 
background at right and the sprig of laurel 
visible at the lower edge of the panel have 
been associated with Bembo’s impresa, or 
family emblem, and one wonders if the work 
might have been executed to commemorate 
his appointment as Venetian ambassador to 
Florence in 1475. 

There are far fewer clues to the person¬ 
alities of other unidentified sitters, although 
Italian origins also can be posited. Portrait of 
a Young Man (page 2, right), for example, has 


left: 

Hans Memling (c. 1435-1494), The Virgin and Child 
with St. Anthony Abbot and a Donor, 1472, oil on panel, 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 

OPPOSITE PAGE, LEFT! 

Memling, Portrait of a Man with a Coin of the Emperor 
Nero (Bernardo Bembo?), c. 1473-74, oil on panel, 
Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten, Antwerp 

OPPOSITE PAGE, CENTER: 

Memling, Portrait of a Young Man at Prayer, 
c. 1485-94, oil on panel, Museo Thyssen-Bornemisza, 
Madrid. A detail appears on the magazine’s cover. 

OPPOSITE PAGE, RIGHT: 

Memling, Portrait of a Young Man, c. 1475-80, 
oil on panel, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 

New York, Robert Lehman Collection 
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a distinctive loggia motif—with the land¬ 
scape viewed beyond the polished marble 
columns—that is generally agreed to have 
inspired an artist in Verrocchio’s workshop; 
furthermore, its composition as a whole 
seems to have provided the model for a 
portrait attributed to Perugino’s workshop 
now in the Uffizi, suggesting that this work 
was in Florence by the late 1470s. Even the 
sitter in the Frick’s Portrait of a Man (page 5) 
might be associated with the Italian com¬ 
munity in Bruges: this painting had a north 
Italian provenance before it appeared on the 
Berlin art market in the early decades of the 
twentieth century. 


Although his date of birth is not recorded, 
Jan van Mimnelinghe (Hans Memling) was 
born sometime between 1435 and 1440 in the 
German town of Seligenstadt, near Mainz. 
His early training was carried out probably in 
Cologne, where he would have been exposed 
to the International Style exemplified by Stefan 
Lochner (c. 1400-1451). It is generally agreed 
that Memling, having arrived in the Low 
Countries in the late 1450s, spent a prolonged 
period in the Brussels workshop of Rogier 
van der Weyden (1399-1464), where he may 
have enjoyed journeyman status. It was there 
that he completed his formation as a painter, 
thoroughly assimilating van der Weyden’s 


style, technique, and compositions. Following 
van der Weyden’s death in 1464, Memling made 
the move north to Bruges, a thriving commer¬ 
cial center that was also a hub of international 
banking. The city had attracted painters of the 
importance of Jan van Eyck (c. 1395-1441), who 
spent the last nine years of his life in Bruges, 
and Petrus Christus (c. 1410-1475 or 1476), who 
worked there for thirty years and was the lead¬ 
ing artistic personality at the time of Memling’s 
arrival. Memling was granted citizenship of the 
city in January 1465, and by the 1470s he was 
Bruges’s preeminent painter. 

Throughout his career Memling received 
prestigious and remunerative commissions 
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from religious institutions, trade guilds, for¬ 
eign merchants and patrons, and Flemish 
patricians. By 1480 he had established 
enough wealth to be among the citizenry 
assessed for a forced loan to support the 
continuing war against France. Although 
the final decade of his career was marked 
by political turmoil, domestic disturbance, 
and economic instability, his practice still 
attracted important foreign commissions 
from as far afield as Liibeck Cathedral and 
the Benedictine abbey of Santa Maria la 
Real in Castille. With the disappearance of 
his Italian patrons and sitters, he relied more 
on prominent local patrician families. In the 
early 1480s, Willem Moreel, a burgomas¬ 
ter and banker, commissioned a devotional 
triptych and a large family altar from him, 
and in 1487 Maarten van Nieuwenhove, 
scion of a family of civic officeholders and 
a future councilor and burgomaster, was 
memorialized in a portrait diptych (page 6), 
universally considered one of the master¬ 
pieces of Northern Renaissance art. 

As yet unmarried, the twenty-three-year- 
old Maarten van Nieuwenhove commis¬ 
sioned this devotional diptych, in which he 
was portrayed permanently in prayer before 
the Virgin Mary, to fulfill dynastic and rep¬ 
resentational functions as well. References to 
the sitters identity abound: from the family 
coat of arms and motto (“II y a cause”) in 
the stained-glass window at upper left, to 
the four medallions around the heraldic 
cipher, each of which shows a hand sowing 
seeds over a bed of flowers (the family name 
Nieuwenhove can be translated as “new gar¬ 
den”). In the panel on the right, Maarten’s 
patron saint, Saint Martin, appears on horse¬ 


back in the stained-glass window behind 
the sitter. His lips parted in prayer, van 
Nieuwenhove is shown kneeling against the 
parapet, which is covered with an Oriental 
carpet that extends across the foreground 
of both panels and on which the Virgin has 
placed the brocaded cushion as a seat for 
the naked Christ child. A tour de force of 
illusionism—note the convex mirror behind 
the Virgin’s right shoulder—whose spatial 
complexities (and coherence) were meticu¬ 
lously determined, the Diptych of Maarten 


van Nieuwenhove communicates piety, lux¬ 
ury, and dynastic ambition in equal mea¬ 
sure. How poignant, then, that the following 
year, with Maximilian of Austria’s defeat and 
detention in Bruges, Maarten’s elder brother 

above: 

Memling, Portrait of a Man , c. 1470-75, oil on panel, 
The Frick Collection 

opposite page: 

Memling, Portrait of an Elderly Couple, c. 1470-75, 
oil on panel, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin (man) and 
Musee du Louvre, Paris (woman) 
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Jan, a burgomaster and member of the pro- 
Hapsburg city council, would be publicly 
tortured and executed by the insurrectionary 
municipal militia. As Dirk De Vos has noted, 
“with the possible exception of Fra Angelico 
in Medici Florence ... no artist ever created 
an oeuvre with as little connection to the real 
world as Memling.” 

Mending’s last years were difficult ones: 
his wife, Tanne, died in 1487, leaving him 
with three young children in his care. In this 
same year the city suffered violent upheaval 
following the accession of Maximilian of 

Memling, Diptych of Maarten van Nieuwenhove , 1487, 
oil on panel, Stedelijke Musea, Memlingmuseum- 
Sint-Janshospitaal, Bruges 


Austria, and plague would further devastate 
Bruges in 1492. With its trading privileges 
lost to Antwerp, the city swiftly declined 
as a center of commerce and banking, but 
Memling seems to have been active until the 
end; his enormous retable of nine panels 
for the monastery church of Najera was dis¬ 
patched to Castille in 1492. The artist died on 
August 11,1494, and was buried in the cem¬ 
etery of the church of Saint Giles (fifty-three 
years earlier, van Eyck had been given the 
honor of burial within). Never forgetting his 
Rhenish origins, he endowed annual masses 
to be given in the Seligenstadt church for 
“Henn Mommelings ... citizen of Bruges in 
Flanders.”— Colin B. Bailey, Chief Curator 


Major funding for Mending’s Portraits 
has been provided by The Peter fay Sharp 
Foundation, with generous support from 
Melvin R. Seiden in honor of Joseph Koerner, 
Meg Koster, and Leo Anselm Koerner. Addi¬ 
tional support has been provided by The 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation, The Council of 
The Frick Collection, the Consulate General 
of Belgium in New York, The Helen Clay Frick 
Foundation, and the Fellows of The Frick 
Collection. This exhibition is supported by an 
indemnity from the Federal Council on the 
Arts and Humanities. The project is also sup¬ 
ported, in part, by an award from the National 
Endowment for the Arts, which believes that a 
great nation deserves great art. 
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EDUCATION 


The Frick Presents Second Annual 

“Excellence in Writing” Award 



F or the second year, juniors from New 
York City public high schools par¬ 
ticipated in the Frick education department’s 
writing program and essay contest, which 
uses works from the Collection to build lan¬ 
guage arts skills. Stanley Belliard, an English- 
as-a-second-language student originally from 
the Dominican Republic, was awarded the 
top prize of five hundred dollars for his win¬ 
ning essay, which was selected from among 
nearly two hundred entries. 

The Frick Collection is grateful to Mark 
and Cherilyn Moehlman for generously fund¬ 
ing this program. 


Jean-Fran^ois Millets 
Woman Sewing by Lamplight 


It is twelve o’clock and the obscurity of 
the night has already taken over the val¬ 
ley. Inside a little house, a mother sews 
the piece of clothing that will prevent her 
sleeping child from becoming ill. 

The mother sits there, tirelessly sewing 
by the lamplight, wondering what kind of 
atrocious event awaits her child after this 
dawn. She is very focused on her work; her 
child’s breathing is 
like a soft melody 
that soothes her 
soul and nourishes 


her attempts to keep going. The night is 
long and scenes from a mournful past lin¬ 
ger on the mother’s mind. These obstacles 
will not stop this day and night guardian. 
She has been restless for more than a 
hundred nights, she has cried more than a 
thousand tears, but her vital spirit remains 
intact. This is the story of single mothers 
around the world whose happiness rests 
upon their children’s welfare and whose 
sole purpose it is to raise and protect 
them .—Stanley Belliard, age 16, Norman 
Thomas High School, Manhattan 



MICHAEL BODYCOMB 


above: 

Program funders Cherilyn and Mark Moehlman with essay award winners 
Stanley Belliard (first prize), Laura Genes, Rebecca English, Cynthia Sollano, 
Hannah Pinski, and Andy Rivas. 

left: 

Jean-Fran<;ois Millet (1814-1875), Woman Sewing by Lamplight, 1870-72, oil on 
canvas, The Frick Collection. The painting inspired the essay above. 
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PERMANENT COLLECTION 


Goya’s Officer (Conde de 

Portrait of an Unknown Soldier 


S hortly after Henry Clay Frick moved into 
his newly constructed New York City res¬ 
idence in November 1914, the Ehrich Galleries 
offered for sale a painting by Francisco de 
Goya y Lucientes: an undated portrait of a 
military officer called the Conde de Teba. 
The painting was delivered on December 14 
for Frick’s consideration; three days later, his 
decision made, he sent a check for $27,500 
as payment for the work, which has since 
remained at 1 East Seventieth Street. 

Dressed in a dark green cavalry jacket 
with a high fur collar, a young man sits 
against a neutral background of varying 
tonalities of grayish brown. His complexion 
is ruddy, and the corners of his lips—barely 
parted beneath his mustache—curve down¬ 
ward in a slight pout. Painted with fluid 
strokes, his black hair is cropped close at 
the back of the head and combed forward 
in a somewhat tousled style. The fur that 
encases the mans neck and continues along 
his chest is described in a downy passage 
of short brush strokes and heavily blended 
paint, while the silver embellishments on the 
jacket are rendered in vigorous loops and 
slashes of white over black. The opening at 
his throat reveals a thin band of white that 
sets off the face from the dark costume. On 
his left lapel two strokes of red paint appear. 
His body is turned in three-quarters view, 
but his eyes are directed in a watchful gaze 
toward the viewer. 

Over the years, the subject of the paint¬ 
ing has been referred to alternatively as the 
Conde de Tepa and the Conde de Teba, 
titles belonging during Goyas lifetime to 
Francisco Leandro de Viana and Eugenio de 
Guzman Portocarrero y Palafox, respectively. 


Stylistically and historically, the work can 
be situated between the 1790s and late 1810s. 
Using as an additional point of reference 
the hairstyle of the sitter—a cut fashionable 
after the French Revolution—the date range 
can be narrowed slightly. Francisco Leandro 
de Viana, an illustrious politician and mem¬ 
ber of the Council of Indies in Madrid, was 
in his sixties by the 1790s and is therefore 
unlikely to be the sitter. On the other hand, 
Eugenio de Guzman, a known member of 
the Spanish military, was in his twenties and 
thirties during this period—a reasonable age 
range for the man represented in the portrait. 
In 1790 he became an honorary member of 
the Royal Academy of San Fernando, where 
Goya served first as adjunct director then as 
director of painting between 1785 and 1797, 
leaving open the tantalizing possibility that 
the two men were acquainted. In the absence 
of an inscription, recognizable attributes, or 
illuminating documentation, however, the 
identity of the sitter remains obscure. 

Although the painting is something of a 
mystery, it is no less an achievement. Goya’s 
assured technique and thoughtful approach 
transform this portrait (probably a modest 
commission) into a work of great vitality. 
The artist’s portraiture, which constitutes a 
substantial component of his oeuvre, com¬ 
prises an impressive variety of formats, styles, 
and approaches to his subjects—royal and 
professional patrons and personal acquain¬ 
tances alike. Here the sitter appears in uni¬ 
form, indicating a formal portrait, although 
the work shares characteristics with the inti¬ 
mate portraits Goya made of friends during 
the highly active decades that preceded his 
move in 1819 to the outskirts of Madrid. As 


Teba?): 


in much of Goya’s portraiture, the face is 
the most finely executed area of the canvas, 
standing apart from the sketchiness of the 
background and costume. Here, a subtle 
play of highlights gives the skin a particular 
luminosity, in contrast to the darkness of 
the surrounding areas. The costume is free 
of fussy detail, and there is also a distinctive 
absence of conventional attributes and sym¬ 
bols of status. Instead, Goya applies the paint 
in rapid but purposeful strokes, emphasizing 
the expressive effects of such elements as the 
shiny buttons on the jacket and the sensuous 
texture of the fur. Goya’s interest appears 
to be in the man himself, whose character 
has been described as temperamental, even 
rebellious. Without a positive identification 
to corroborate a reading of his disposition, 
however, the viewer can only speculate on 
the rising color in the cheeks, the petulant 
mouth, and the distrustful stare. 

While Goya’s etchings (namely, his famous 
Caprichos of 1797-98) had long been known 
on both sides of the Atlantic, the American 
public was not exposed to his painted work 
until the turn of the twentieth century. In 1897 
Louisine and H. O. Havemeyer purchased 
the very first paintings by Goya to come to 
the United States: the 1803-4 portraits of 
Bartolome Sureda and Therese-Louise de 
Sureda (now in the National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C.). This acquisition was a 
turning point in the couple’s collecting prac¬ 
tices, sparking a pioneering interest in Spanish 
painting that would influence many of their 
compatriots. As a frequent visitor to their 
New York City home, Frick was familiar with 
their collection. He began his own acquisition 
of significant Spanish Old Masters in 1905 
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Francisco de Goya y Lucientes (1746-1828), An Officer 
(Conde de Teba?), oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 


by such Spanish masters as El Greco and 
Velazquez. (In 1936 the Trustees purchased 
Goyas Anglers, a brush-and-wash study on 
paper, and in 1943 the artists portrait of the 
Duke of Osuna.) 

Although the identity and true charac¬ 
ter of Goya’s officer may never be known, 
his alluring intensity is vividly expressed by 
the artist’s expert brush strokes. And while 
anonymity is never desirable for one seeking 
immortalization, to be represented by one of 
the world’s greatest painters and permanently 
displayed in the former home of one of the 
world’s greatest collectors is not at all a bad 
fate.— Joanna Sheers, Curatorial Assistant 


with the purchase of El Greco’s St. Jerome; in 
1909, after several other Spanish acquisitions 
but still without a Goya, he traveled to Europe 
in pursuit of new artwork. Spending time in 
both Madrid and Seville, he met with experts 
and dealers of Spanish art and may have 
visited the Lazaro Galdiano residence, where 
the portrait of the officer was located at the 
time. Archival documents suggest that during 


this trip he showed interest in purchasing a 
half-length portrait by Goya referred to as 
La Tirana, but it is unclear whether he ever 
took possession of the work. Not until five 
years later did he acquire the three Goya 
paintings that have remained in his collec¬ 
tion: The Forge, Maria Martinez de Puga, and 
the portrait of the officer—his last additions 
to an already impressive collection of works 


February 22 through May 14, 2006, The Frick 
Collection will present Goya’s Last Works, 
the first exhibition in the United States to 
concentrate exclusively on the final phase of 
the artist's career. Principal funding for Goya’s 
Last Works has been provided by the Robert 
Lehman Foundation, with major support from 
Merrill Lynch; Melvin R. Seiden in honor of 
Jonathan Brown and Susan Grace Galassi; 
The Widgeon Point Charitable Foundation; 
The Samuel H. Kress Foundation; and The 
Getty Grant Program of The J. Paul Getty 
Trust. The catalogue has been generously 
underwritten by Lawrence and Julie Salander 
and made possible, in part, by Furthermore: A 
Program of the J. M. Kaplan Fund. Additional 
support has been provided by The Helen Clay 
Frick Foundation and the Fellows of The Frick 
Collection. 
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In Focus: 

Gainsborough’s Sarah, Lady Innes 



S arah Hodges sat for Thomas Gains¬ 
borough around 1757, when she was 
about twenty years old. He was then nearly 
thirty, a brilliant local Suffolk painter, soon 
to become one of the most celebrated por¬ 
traitists in England. Gainsborough depicted 
Sarah holding a rosebud, symbol of youth’s 
transience; an open bloom beside her sug¬ 
gests the promise of her maturity. Heiress 
to her family’s fortune, Sarah later would 
marry Sir William Innes, forming a union 
that joined mercantile wealth and noble title. 
Of her character and accomplishments we 
know little more than what Gainsborough 
tells us. She was plain featured with an open, 
penetrating gaze somewhat at odds with her 
withdrawn smile. Her fleeting expression, 
both innocent and self-aware, endows her 
portrait with memorable individuality. 

Capturing a “likeness” was, as Gains¬ 
borough wrote in 1771, the “principal beauty 
and intention of a portrait.” He painted this 
canvas with his habitual speed and economy, 
applying colors thinly and loosely in a single 
layer, often using the light-brown canvas 
ground as a mid-tone. He noted that when 
seen from close-up his “rough” brushwork 
was as distinctive as a signature (see sleeve 
detail, right). His rival, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
praised the view of Gainsborough’s portraits 
from afar. Distance provided a “kind of 
magick” that allowed chaotic roughness to 
assume form and “all the parts ... to drop in 
the proper place.” 

At The Frick Collection, Gainsborough’s 
optical magic occurs when Sarah’s portrait is 

Thomas Gainsborough (1727-1788), Sarah, Lady Innes, 
c. 1757, oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 


viewed from a few feet away: 
loose green dabs coalesce 
into windblown trees, flash¬ 
ing strokes transform them¬ 
selves into blue silks, and 
impasto touches resolve 
into white lace. These vir¬ 
tuoso passages contrast with 
the densely applied lines 
with which Gainsborough 
rendered Sarah’s features. 

Among the glittering accou¬ 
trements of background and 
costume, her detailed face 
becomes the portrait’s ines¬ 
capable focus, the captured 
“likeness” of Gainsborough’s 
intentions. 

The digital photographs 
illustrated here record 
Gainsborough’s inimitable 
touch with fidelity, clarity, 
and flexibility. On the com¬ 
puter, such images can be viewed at almost 
any scale, from exact size to many degrees of 
enlargement, affording new possibilities for 
understanding an artist’s technique. In this 
case, they display the overlapping pattern of 
Gainsborough’s brush strokes, indicating the 
sequence in which he composed the paint¬ 
ing. And in enlargement, the artist’s “wet 
on wet” oil technique most clearly displays 
its close kinship with his working methods 
in drawing and pastel. Sarah’s portrait was 
“captured” by Michael Bodycomb, the new 
photographer at the Frick. Mr. Bodycomb’s 
digital photographs of works in all media will 
allow unprecedented insight into the collec¬ 
tion .—Denise Allen, Associate Curator 
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LIBRARY 


Points of View: 

The Power of Art Journalism 

Through December 31, 2003 



G enerally, when we open The New 
York Times Arts section or the latest 
copy of Art in America, we are interested in 
reading critiques of current exhibitions and 
news about the arts as they reflect or have 
an impact on today’s culture. Rarely do we 
recognize such seemingly ephemeral articles 
as the first draft of art history. Indeed, in 
contrast to the many publications at the 
Frick Art Reference Library that resonate 
with time-tested opinions based on years of 
scholarship, periodical literature more often 
records the opinions of critics and journal¬ 
ists writing in the moment. 

In recognition of the important role 
that art journalism plays in the field of art 
history, the Frick Art Reference Library has 
organized Points of View: The Power of Art 
Journalism, on view now through the end of 
the year in the lobby and on the third floor 
of the Library. The installation displays art 
journals, exhibition reviews, and clippings 
from the Library’s collection, providing visi¬ 
tors with a first look at some of the most 
significant events in the world of art history. 
The installation touches on themes such as 
national patrimony, most recently chroni¬ 
cling the looting of art treasures in Iraq. 

Customarily, art libraries have not paid 
a great deal of attention to the writings of 
art reporters and critics. Since the 1930s 
at the Frick, however, newspaper clippings 
were added regularly to the Photoarchive 
and inserted into exhibition catalogues to 
provide on-the-spot reporting of exhibitions 
or retrospectives of contemporary artists. 
Gathering these clippings from both for¬ 
eign and domestic daily newspapers meant 
preserving for the future valuable records of 


art-related events as they occurred, including 
eyewitness accounts of the River Arno flood 
in Florence in 1966. 

Also less common in art libraries are 
periodicals that bring alive the temper of the 
times, placing the fine arts in the context of 
literature, design, even music composed and 
performed during the same period. Hispania 
and Feuillets dArt are just two journals of 
this kind included in the Library’s holdings. 
They join the Library’s collection of conven¬ 
tional periodical literature, which includes 
complete runs of indispensable titles such 
as The Burlington Magazine (1903-present), 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts (1859-2002, when it 
ceased publication), and Mitteilungen des 
Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz (1908- 
present). 

Reminders of the uncharted waters that 
critics must navigate are everywhere in these 
journals. Witness the report on a visit to 
Manet’s studio published in Les Arts of 1874, 


assessing some of his work as good and 
some not, and concluding that the artist 
showed strength in certain pictures from 
1873, but recently seemed “to have gone off 
on a tangent.” Little could the critic know the 
unqualified praise the master would enjoy a 
century later. 

Among the Library’s special collections 
are four personal scrapbooks of New York 
Herald critic Royal Cortissoz. These vol¬ 
umes, which contain clippings of reviews 
by Cortissoz and others published between 
1886 and 1944, preserve eyewitness reactions 
to controversial art of the Impressionists, 
Expressionists, Fauves, and Cubists, as well 
as conventional art of the Academic painters 
of the day. 

The Library’s collection of periodical 
literature and related primary documents 
reminds scholars of the ever-changing tint 
of the lenses through which society looks at 
art. It tells us, too, that one day our Sunday 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE FOR ART COLLECTORS I MAY 2004 

Auction 



contemporary booms in dailas 




Times or Art in America review will serve as 
a contemporary source for researchers work¬ 
ing decades from now .—Inge Reist, Chief of 
Research Collections and Programs 


Points of View: The Power of Art Journalism 
was organized in conjunction with the Frick 
Art Reference Library's sixth annual Dialogues 
on Art, a panel discussion cosponsored with 
Knoedler & Company; proceeds from the event 
benefit the Library. The Dialogues on Art series, 
held every April, highlights unique aspects 
of the Library's collections while exploring 
subjects of interest to scholars, dealers, collec¬ 
tors, and other art professionals who use and 
support the Library. Past topics have included 


the origins of collecting in America, the role 
auctions play in the history of taste and col¬ 
lecting, and the politics and planning of loan 
exhibitions. The Library's most recent panel, 
“Points of View: The Power of Art Journalism,'' 
was moderated by author and historian Simon 
Schama, University Professor of History and 
Art History at Columbia University. 

The Frick Art Reference Library holds nearly four 
thousand past and present periodical titles in its 
collection, including Art & Auction (May 2004), 
Hispania (February 1899), and Feuillets d’Art (April- 
May 1922), as well as clippings from newspapers and 
magazines such as The New York Times Magazine 
(October 13,1985) and Life. The December 1937 issue 
of Life, illustrated at right, featured an article about 
America’s great art collections, in which works from 
the Frick were reproduced in color for the first time. 



PUBLICATIONS LUCIEN VOGEL 

COND^ HAST tDITEUR 

PA HI5 
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COMMUNITY 


Donors and Friends Show Support: 

Fine Art Fair, Spring Party, Director’s Circle Dinner 






T he spring season was particularly active 
for donors and friends of The Frick 
Collection. On April 28, the Library hosted 
its sixth annual Dialogues on Art, a panel 
discussion cosponsored with Knoedler and 
Company. The event brings together noted 
specialists in the field to discuss issues related 
to art history, connoisseurship, and collecting. 
This year s topic, “Points of View: The Power 
of Art Journalism,” was moderated by Simon 
Schama, University Professor of History and 
Art History at Columbia University. 

On May 12, art lovers gathered at the 
Seventh Regiment Armory for the opening 


of the International Fine Art Fair, one of the 
most eagerly anticipated shows of the sea¬ 
son. Proceeds from the evening benefited the 
Fricks special exhibitions program, which 
complements and amplifies the institution s 
permanent holdings through loans, educa¬ 
tional programs, and scholarly publications. 

At the annual Spring Party, held the eve¬ 
ning of May 23, nearly four hundred Fellows 
and their guests enjoyed cocktails, dessert, 
and dancing to the music of Peter Duchin 
and his orchestra. 

Director Anne L. Poulet hosted a spe¬ 
cial dinner on June 13 for members of the 


Director s Circle, whose generous support 
provides major unrestricted funding for the 
Collection and the Library. After cocktails on 
the Penthouse Terrace overlooking Central 
Park, Christopher Gray, who writes the pop¬ 
ular “Streetscapes” column in The New York 
Times , entertained guests with a talk about 
the history of the Upper East Side neighbor¬ 
hood surrounding the Frick. A candlelight 
dinner followed in the Reception Hall. 


For information about upcoming events , please 
contact Sarah Milestone at (212) 547-6873. 
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COMMUNITY 



i. Inge Reist, Simon Schama, and Anne L. Poulet at the Dialogues on Art reception 2. Gary Tinterow, Isabel Wilcox, and Colin B. Bailey at the International Fine Art Fair 
3. Liz and Jeffrey Peek at the International Fine Art Fair 4. Liz Fondaras and Claudia Quentin at the International Fine Art Fair 5. Audrey and Martin Gruss at the International 
Fine Art Fair 6. Henry S. Ziegler and Jourdan Arpelle-Ziegler at the Spring Party 7. Cathleen Sheehan and James Burger at the Spring Party 8. Jane and Michael Eisner at the 
International Fine Art Fair 9. Vivien Clark and Minturn V. Chace at the Spring Party 10. Director’s Circle Dinner 11. Mireille and Hubert Goldschmidt at the Spring Party 
12. George van der Ploeg, Patricia Angus, and Peter and Sofia Blanchard at the Spring Party 13. Robert Cahill, John Birkelund, and Mary Phipps at the Director’s Circle Dinner 
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FALL CALENDAR 


Concerts and lectures are made possible 
through the generosity of the Fellows of The 
Frick Collection and other donors. 

Lectures 

Lectures are open to the public without 
charge thirty minutes before the event. For 
detailed descriptions of the lecture topics, 
please visit our website at www.frick.org. 

Friday, October 14, at 6:00 

Memling and the Art of Portraiture 

Till-Holger Borchert 
Groeningemuseum, Bruges 

Wednesday, October 26, at 6:00 

Memling’s Influence on Italian Portraiture 
from Leonardo to Raphael 

Barbara G. Lane 

Queens College and The Graduate Center of 
the City University of New York 

Wednesday, November 16, at 6:00 

Face to Face with Mending’s Portraits 

Maryan W. Ainsworth 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Wednesday, November 30, at 6:00 

Artists, Poets, and Writers Lecture Series 
Henry James’s New York 
Colm Toibin, author 

The Artists, Poets, and Writers Lecture Series at 
The Frick Collection is made possible through 
the generous support of the Drue Heinz Trust. 

Wednesday, December 7, at 6:00 

Memling’s Italian Patrons 

Paula Nuttall 

Victoria and Albert Museum, London 

Wednesday, January 11, at 6:00 

Pilgrims, Martyrs, and Mosaics: Cardinal 
Pietro Aldobrandini and the Jubilee of 1600 

Xavier F. Salomon, The Frick Collection 


Concerts 

The Frick Collection’s sixty-seventh concert 
season presents a number of exciting debuts 
of European artists. It is also the first time 
that a concert and pre-concert lecture will be 
offered in conjunction with a special exhibi¬ 
tion (see November 13). 

Tickets, $20 each, are available online at 
www.frick.org, by telephone at (212) 547-0709, 
and by mail. (Please direct mail requests to 
the Concert Department and enclose a check 
payable to The Frick Collection, along with 
a telephone number.) Children under ten 
are not admitted. The program also can be 
heard in the Garden Court, where no tickets 
are required. 

Sunday, October 9, at 5:00 

Trio Jean Paul, German piano trio, in New 
York debut: Haydn; Schoenberg/Steuermann, 
“Transfigured Night,” Opus 4; Brahms, Trio 
in B Major, Opus 8 


Sunday, January 15, at 5:00 

Ronald Brautigam, Dutch pianist, in New 
York recital debut: Mozart; Mendelssohn; 
Beethoven, Sonata in C Major, Opus 53, 
“Waldstein” 

February 19, Auryn Quartet; March 5, 
Mihaela Ursuleasa, piano; March 19, Richard 
Egarr, harpsichord; April 16, II Dolcimelo, 
recorder, violin, cello, and harpsichord; April 
23, Sonnerie and David Owen Norris, string 
trio and fortepiano 

Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop offers a wide selection 
of scholarly and popular books, stationery, 
prints, and special gift items related to the 
Frick’s exhibitions and collections. You can 
visit our shop during regular Collection hours 
or purchase items online at www.frick.org. 

Members receive a 10 percent discount 
on all shop purchases. 


Sunday, October 30, at 5:00 

Mandelring Quartet: Schubert; Shostakovich, 
Quartet No. 4 in D Major, Opus 83; Beethoven, 
Quartet in C-sharp Minor, Opus 131 

Sunday, November 13, at 5:00 
Newberry Consort, vielles, lutes, harp, counter¬ 
tenor, and tenor: Renaissance/medieval vocal, 
instrumental, and dance music from the 
period of Hans Memling, the subject of the fall 
exhibition, Memling s Portraits. Ticket holders 
are invited to attend a pre-concert talk given at 
4:15 by composer Joelle Wallach, who will dis¬ 
cuss parallels between Franco-Flemish paint¬ 
ers and composers of the fifteenth century. 

Sunday, November 27, at 5:00 

Christian Immler, German baritone, in New 
York recital debut, and Sylvia Fraser, piano: 
Schumann, Dichterliebe, Opus 48; Eisler; 
Ravel; Rankl; Wolf 



Memling’s Portraits 

191 pages; 
paper $55 


Roger Fry & the 
Re-Evaluation of Piero 
della Francesca 

63 pages; 
paper $12.95 


Handbook of Paintings 

168 pages; 
paper $10.95 
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Friends 

Individual 

$60 /w/Zy to deductible 

Non-Resident Friend 

$40 fully tax deductible (beyond 100 miles 
from New York City) 

Student $25 

fully tax deductible (must include copy 
of valid full-time ID) 

• Unlimited free admission for one 

• 10 percent discount at the Museum Shop 

• Subscription to the Frick Members' Magazine 

• New members reception 

Dual 

$90 fully tax deductible 

(any two persons at the same address) 

All the above plus 

• Unlimited free admission for two 

Contributing Friend 
$200 all but $60 tax deductible 

All the above plus 

• Unlimited free admission for four 

• Invitation to Holiday Shopping Evening 

Supporting Friend 

$400 all but $90 tax deductible 

All the above plus 

• Reciprocal benefits at selected museums 

• Special tour of The Frick Collection and 
Frick Art Reference Library 

• Specially selected Frick exhibition catalogue 

• Acknowledgment in the Annual Report 

Sustaining Friend 

$600 all but $130 tax deductible 

All the above plus 

• Invitations to selected exhibition receptions 

Fellows 

Fellow 

$1,000 all but $340 tax deductible 

Non-Resident Fellow 

$800 all but $300 tax deductible (beyond 

100 miles from New York City) 

Young Fellow 

$500 all but $340 tax deductible 
(under age 39) 

All the benefits of a Sustaining Friend plus 

• Invitations to the Spring Party and all 
exhibition openings 

• Special Fellows events and openings 


John Constable (1776-1837), detail of Salisbury 
Cathedral from the Bishop's Garden, 1826, oil on canvas, 
The Frick Collection 


The Frick Collection 
Membership Application 

ED Please renew my membership at the following level: 
EH I wish to join at the following level: 

EH Individual $60 EH Supporting Friend $400 

EH Non-Resident Friend $40 EH Sustaining Friend $600 
EH Student $25 EH Fellow $1,000 

EH Dual $90 EH Non-Resident Fellow $800 

EH Contributing Friend $200 EH Young Fellow $500 
(under age 39) 

Mr./Ms./Mrs./Miss/Mr. and Mrs./Name 

Mr./Ms./Mrs./Miss/Mr. and Mrs./Second Name 

Address 

City State zip 

Daytime Phone Evening Phone 

□ 1 am particularly interested in the 
Library’s programs. 

EH This is a gift membership from: 

Mr./Ms./Mrs./Miss/Mr. and Mrs./Name 

Address 

City State zip 

Daytime Phone Evening Phone 

Enclosed is my payment of $_. 

Please make your check payable to 
The Frick Collection. 

EH Charge my 

EH VISA EH MasterCard EH American Express 
Account number 

Expiration date 

For additional membership information, please call 
the Membership Department at (212) 547-0707. 

Please detach and return with your payment to 

The Frick Collection 
Membership Department 
1 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 















The Frick Collection 

i East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-0700 

Collection Hours 

10:00 to 6:00 Tuesday through 
Saturday; 1:00 to 6:00 Sundays; 
closed Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 

Adults, $12.00; $8.00 for seniors; 

$5.00 for students. Children under ten 
are not admitted, and those under 
sixteen must be accompanied by an adult. 

Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 

New York, NY 10021 

• « 

(212) 288-8700 

Library Hours 

10:00 to 5:00 Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 to 1:00 Saturdays; closed 
Sundays, holiday weekends, Saturdays 
in June and July, and during the month 
of August 

The Library is open to all researchers 
free of charge. 

Membership 

For information regarding your mem¬ 
bership or to give a membership as a gift, 
please call the Membership Department 
at (212) 547-0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. For your con¬ 
venience, you may also purchase books, 
prints, and special gift items online at 
www.frick.org or by telephone at 
(212) 547-6848. Members always receive a 
10 percent discount on shop purchases. 


Visit our website at www.frick.org. 




















